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(261) 
HERBART'S RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.* 

Translated by H. Haanel. 



FIRST SECTION. 
Principles of Metaphysic and Philosophy of Nature. 



FIBST CHAPTER. 

Of Soul and Matter. 

150. The hypothesis of a soul, upon which suspicion has 
been cast by modern systems without just reason, must be 
restored ; not, however, without qualifications, formerly un- 
known. The soul is a simple substance ; not only without 
parts, but without any and every multiplicity of qualities. 
Hence it is spaceless; although, by the action of thought, it 
necessarily is grouped with other beings located in space, 
and, for every moment of time, in a definite place, yet such 
place is what is perfectly simple in space, or nothing in 
space, a mathematical point. 

Note. — There are certain necessary and logically consistent fictions, 
where, in behalf of doctrines of natural philosophy, and hence of physiol- 
ogy, though not of psychology, that which is simple is considered as if 
parts could be distinguished in the same. Such fictions must also be applied 
to the soul in reference to its union with the body, without thereby attri- 
buting properties, really belonging to space, to the soul itself. Somewhat 
similar arc geometrical fictions, e.g. when curves are viewed as consisting 
of rectilinear parts. 

151. The soul is, for the same reason, timeless. Although 
in the mind, by which it is comprehended in company with 
other substances, it must take its place in time, or rather in 
endless eternity, such eternity, after all, or any duration of 
time in general, does not furnish a predicate really inherent 
in the soul itself. 

152. The soul has no innate ideas or faculties either to re- 
ceive or to produce. It is, therefore, no tabula rasa in such a 
sense as if impressions could be made upon the same foreign 
to it ; nor is it a substance, within the meaning of Leibnitz, 

* J. F. Herbart's Complete Works, edited by G. Hartenstein. Vol. V., pp. 
108-117. 
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endowed with unconditional spontaneity. In and of itself, 
it has neither perceptions, nor feelings, nor desires ; it knosws 
nothing of itself and nothing of other objects; it is in pos- 
session of no form of intuition or thought, of no laws of voli- 
tion or action, and of no kind of predisposition to that effect 
however remote. 

153. The quality of the soul, as absolutely simple, is com- 
pletely unknown, and must remain so forever ; it is no more 
an object of rational than it is of empirical psychology. 

154. There is a relation between several simple and dis- 
similar substances which, with the help of an analogy from 
the material world, may be designated by the terms of pres- 
sure and resistance. For, as pressure is motion obstructed, 
said relation consists in this, that something would be altered 
in the simple quality of one substance by another, provided 
the first did not resist and preserve its quality against the 
perturbation. Self-preservations of this description are ex- 
clusively|the one thing which is truly going on in Nature, and 
it is this which furnishes the connection between the changes 
we observe and the changeless substances. 

155. The soul's self-preservations are (at least in part, and 
as far as we know) intuitions and simple intuitions, because 
the act of self-preservation is as simple as the substance 
which preserves itself. An infinite diversity of such acts is 
consistent therewith, for they are as diversified as are the 
perturbations. Accordingly, the variety of intuitions and 
their infinite combinations present no difficulty whatever. 
"We are not speaking here of feelings and desires. These 
appear to be a compound of something objective, on one 
hand, and, on the other, of the act of preferring or rejecting; 
which will be explained hereafter. Nor are we already 
speaking of self-consciousness, or of anything that may be 
referred to the inner sense. 

156. Opposition between 60ul and matter is not opposition 
of the quality of substances ; it is opposition of our mode 
of viewing them. Matter, viewed as a substance of space, 
with forces of space such as we are in the habit of conceiving- 
the same, belongs neither to the sphere of that which never 
changes, nor to that which always changes, but is a mere 
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phenomenon. Such matter exists solely as a sum of simple 
substances ; and in each of these substances something is 
really enacted, the effect of which is the phenomenon of a 
(definite) existence in space. 

Further explanation of matter consists entirely in showing 
how certain relations of space, as unavoidable modes of ob- 
servation, correspond to the inner states of substances (self- 
preservations), and how those relations, not being substances, 
are necessarily governed by these states in such a manner 
that an appearance of attraction and repulsion is produced. 
The proportion of the two latter prescribes to matter its de- 
gree of density, its elasticity, its form of crystallization by 
free condensation ; in a word, its essential properties, which, 
in this sense, are absolutely dependent upon the qualities of 
simple substances. Matter never fills space with absolute 
identity of all parts (this geometrical continuum cannot be 
construed of simple parts), but it fills the same with an in- 
complete and -mutual interpenetration of its contiguous sim- 
ple part. (Compare note under § 150 in regard to this contra- 
diction.) 

A given kind of matter is impenetrable for those sub- 
stances only which are not capable of altering the proportion 
of attraction and repulsion existing in the same. It can be 
penetrated by all its solvents. 

Note. — To account for the preceding and following propositions, the 
author must refer to his Metaphysic, with which his Philosophy of Nature 
is connected. 

SECOND CHAPTER. 

Of Vital Forces. 
187. Vital forces (it is best to speak of them in the plural 
number, as they could not originate or operate otherwise) do 
not exist unconditionally, and there is nothing similar to 
them in the simple quality of substances. Only a system of 
self-preservations in one and the same substance is capable 
of producing them, and they are to be considered as the inner 
culture of simple substances. They usually take their origin 
in the elements of organic bodies, the arrangement of which 
is lit to call forth systems of self-preservations in the indi- 
vidual elements. This is exhibited by the assimilation of 
nutritious matter. 
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158. The peculiar vital force, once acquired, is retained by 
the element after separation from the organic body to which 
it belonged. This appears from the fact that higher organ- 
isms need those of a lower order, and that plants need the 
decomposed parts of. other organic bodies for assimilation. 

Note. — All generation must be referred to the same cause without ex- 
ception, including that of lower organisms from matter apparently crude, 
i.e. from matter which does not possess an organic structure — a sign from 
which the absence of vital force cannot be inferred. To see in this fact, 
on the other hand, original vital force, is a hasty conclusion. AVithin the 
sphere of our experience, there occurs no matter which could be safely 
affirmed to be crude. The whole atmosphere is full of elements which have 
acquired vital force in some organic body previously, and the number of 
such elements increases in Nature incessantly. Indeed we do not know 
whether such matter is not exchanged between the astronomical bodies. 

159. All human investigation necessarily terminates in 
referring the organic forces to Providence, to the designs of 
which they owe their origin. No metaphysic and no expe- 
rience reaches beyond ; but every hypothesis, according to 
which lower organisms have been developed from crude mat- 
ter and higher organisms fron those of a lower order, may be 
refuted by argument. 

160. Psychology exhibits a preeminent internal culture in 
the example of the soul. The internal culture of every other 
substance, though devoid of conscious acts, is to be under- 
stood in accordance with this type, and, in connection with 
the above remark, that, where several beings constitute a 
material whole, their internal state will always produce 
a corresponding external situation. For this reason vital 
forces usually appear as moving forces ; but their motions 
cannot, for the same reason, be comprehended by chemical 
or mechanical laws. (Internal culture is set aside in consid- 
erations of the latter class.) 

The relation between psychology and physiology is here- 
with indicated : Psychology is the first, the preceding sci- 
ence ; the other, unless content with undigested experience, 
is the second ; for it has to learn what is internal culture 
from the first. A true definition of life cannot be obtained 
without the help of psychology. 

Note.— Treviranus' Biology (vol. 1, p. 16) may be compared, among 
others, with regard to the difficulty of denning life. The plainest empirical 
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sign is, probably, assimilation, and we mentioned it, therefore, first. If an 
organism should be found without this characteristic property, we might 
have reason to doubt whether it is living or not, though it should be pos- 
sessed of a soul (a case which, in general, may be conceived to be possible) . 

161. In accordance with the above, it is a matter of course 
that vital forces may be very different with respect to proper- 
ties as well as to degrees. For a system of self-preservations 
may be different in different substances ; it may appear 
changed in like substances according to the different pertur- 
bations ; finally, there may be a greater or less number of 
self-preservations corresponding to the perturbations. 

This explains the variety of what is prepared from the 
same kind of nutriment. The elements of which heart and 
nerves consist are, chemically considered, certainly not as 
widely different as they are by internal culture. 

The causal connection between different parts of the same 
living body, or between this body and the outside world, pre- 
sents no general difficulty. All causality, and in particular 
all cohesion of matter, depends upon the dissimilarity of 
elements. Consequently, the influence e.g. of nerves upon 
muscles cannot excite special surprise ; nor is there any need 
of hypotheses of electrical streams, polar forces, and the like 
empty fancies which owe their existence to the most mo- 
dern idiosyncrasies of physicists. There might be something 
true in them, and yet the most important points of the pro- 
blem remain unanswered ; and one puzzle is, after all, re- 
placed by another. 

THIRD CHAPTER. 

Of the Connection between Soul and Body. 

162. The connection between mind and matter in animals, 
and particularly in man, contains much that must be referred 
to the wisdom of Providence ; but the miracle is not where 
we are in the habit of seeking the same, because we, on the 
one hand, suppose matter, as extended in space, to be a real 
substance, and because, on the other hand, we consider the 
human mind to be an innate thinking, feeling, and volition : 
so that every term of comparison is missing. Let us seek 
behind matter, as a phenomenon of space, the simple sub- 
stances capable of internal culture and of which the pheno- 
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menon is composed ; let us consider the mind as a soul with 
conscious actions (self-preservations); let us remember that 
self-preservations in other substances (directly in the ele- 
ments of the nervous system) must correspond to the intui- 
tions or conscious self-preservations of the soul, — and we 
shall understand that the chain of correlated self-preserva- 
tions may stretch beyond even through an entire system of 
substances which present themselves as one body, and we 
shall not any longer find it enigmatical if a series of internal 
changes reaches forward and backward from the end of the 
toe to the brain and into the soul, without succession in time 
and without motion in space, though both may occur as ac- 
companying phenomena. 

163. But now a question reappears which has hitherto 
been unjustly neglected, the question concerning the seat of 
the soul. It is known that, on physiological grounds, not a 
place, but a region (between brain and spinal cord), may be 
assigned to it with probability. Nor is there any need for a 
fixed seat, for the soul may move in a certain region without 
finding the least intimation of the fact in consciousness, and 
without leaving the least trace of ,it to be apprehended by 
anatomical researches; moreover, this change of seat might 
afford a very fruitful hypothesis for the explanation of ano- 
malous facts. 

Note I. — This passage has created much astonishment. Let physiologists 
remember that their sphere of observation is confined to the limits of space, 
and they may leave it to the metaphysician to take care that no more is 
yielded to space than rightfully belongs to it. But, if they desire to share 
these cares, let them study metaphysics. 

Note II. — There is no good reason for assuming the seat of the soul to 
be precisely in the same place in animals and man. It is probably in the 
spinal cord of animals, especially of the lower order. Nor is this all. It is 
not to be supposed that every animal has only one soul. The contrary is 
probable with regard to worms, parts of which continue life when cut off. 
There may be a great number of elements in the nervous system of the 
human body, the internal culture of which far exceeds that of the souls of 
animals of lower degree. (Besides, it should be borne in mind that signs 
of life are not yet signs of a soul. Life continues for a time without a soul 
in parts separated from their organism.) If disposed to attribute several 
souls to one human body, we should guard against distributing the mental 
faculties among them; on the contrary, they should be entire in every one; 
next, the most perfect harmony is to be presupposed among them, and to 
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such extent that they would appear exactly identical copies of the same 
original ; but this is improbable in the highest degree, and the whole sug- 
gestion, on that account, entirely objectionable. If, in the conflict between 
reason and passion, it sometimes would appear to man as if he was pos- 
sessed of several souls, he will And it to be a psychical phenomenon, the 
explanation of which will occur below, and which should not be confounded 
with the paradoxical opinion just mentioned. 

164. "The entire nervous system of the human body is, 
therefore, servant to a single soul ; by means of that it is 
planted into this body, more a burden to the same than a 
help; for, if nourishment and a convenient place is pro- 
vided, as is done in the case of complete idiots, it may vege- 
tate like a plant. (§ome stories of born idiots suggest the 
idea that these, possibly, were only vegetating bodies, with- 
out souls.) 

165. The causal connection between all parts of the entire 
system, called man, being so close, it cannot appear strange 
that the mind is dependent upon the body in many ways. 
But it is certainly surprising that the nervous system, upon 
the whole, seems to have been created for the office of a ser- 
vant, and we recognize this fact the better the more we see 
how few physiological suppositions are required to explain 
mental states and actions. It is, however, only in health that 
the nervous system serves ; the same appears disobedient and 
self-willed in sickness ; and in mental diseases, especially in 
fools, the relation between soul and nerves is completely re- 
versed. This may serve as a hint not to consider the state 
of health as a mere phenomenon of Nature which could not 
well be different, but to behold in it with reverence a benefi- 
cent arrangement of Providence. 

166. It would hardly be necessary to make mention of the 
communication with the outside world afforded to the soul 
by the body and limited by it, if I did not feel obliged to re- 
mark, that the popular opinion of a general organic connec- 
tion of the entire universe should not be associated with the 
propositions here advanced, unless there is a desire to con- 
taminate conceptions perfectly heterogeneous by each other. 

Note. — There are no satisfactory reasons a priori for a universal causal 
connection, and experience ends with the faint glimmer of lijjit exchanged 
by distant suns. 



